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AWAKING. 


By Edwin Markham. 





Old gods, avaunt! The rosy East is 
waking, 

And in the dawn your shapes of clay 
are shaking; 

Ye broke men’s hearts, and now your 
spells are breaking. 


Over all lands a winged hope is fly- 
ing; 

It goes without 
plying; 

It bears God’s courage to the dulled 
and dying. 


reproof, without re- 


The rusted chain that 

world is broken; 

A new, strange star is pricking night 
for token, 

And the Great Word is waiting to be 
spoken! 


bound the 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee invites the ministers and churches 
of America to set apart Sunday, Jan. 
26, as Child Labor Day. Many States 
have lately passed improved 
and a committee has been appointed 
by Congress to collect information 
on this subject. It is said that Sena- 
tor Beveridge’s interest in child la- 
bor arose from the fact that in a 
speech-making tour covering nearly 
every State in the Union he found 
that no other subject had so great 
interest for all classes of people. A 
large amount of information can be 
had by applying to Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Secretary National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York 
City. 

That was a splendid hearing that the 
Michigan women had_. before 
State Constitutional Convention at 
Lansing the other day. 
chusetts “Antis’’ make it a boast that 
in thirteen years they have secured 12,- 
000 of the signatures which they count 
as members. The Michigan women in 
a few months’ work got 175,000 indi- 
vidual signatures, besides petitions 
from women’s clubs and other organi- 
ations aggregating 100,000 more. 


South Carolina had 158 homicides 
during the six months ending Dec. 31, 


1907. Half the victims were whites 
and half of them negroes, and the 


slayers also were about equally di- 
vided between the races. If any of 
the enfranchised States showed so ap- 
palling a record, it would certainly 
be laid to woman suffrage. 


Hon. Andrew PD. White addressed 
the Political Equality Club of Ithaca, 
N, Y., at its last meeting on the in- 
crease of homicide in the United 
States. Our country shows the worst 


their | 
| 











|shire Woman 


record in the world in this respect. Mr. 
White urged that constant efforts 
should be made by the press to create 
a better sentiment regarding the pun- 
ishment of crime, laws should be vig- 
orously enforced to prevent in every 
possible way the education of youthful 
minds to crime, the whole subject of 
criminal law and its administration 
should be studied with close reference 
to existing facts by students in our 
universities, and our prisons, peniten- 
tiaries and houses of detention should 
be remodeled so as to separate young 
criminals from the old. All places 
known to contribute to crime in our 
cities should be dealt with thoroughly 
and decisively. He suggested work to 
secure laws stopping the present mon- 
strous facilities for taking exceptions, 
and thereby carrying cases through 
appeal after appeal from lower courts 
to higher State courts and State courts 
to United States courts, until the ad- 
ministration of our criminal law be- 
comes a farce. 


There were fewer lynchings in 


the 
United States last year than in any 
year since 1893. But 51—almost a 


lynching a week—is still a scandalous- 
ly large number. 


employed 
New 


Of the 400 persons now 
in the circulating libraries of 
York City, 365 are women. 

The annual report of the “New York 
State Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Wo- 
men” is out, and will be reviewed in 
our columns next week. As usual, it 
is marked by flagrant errors of fact. 
Thus it asserts that the negative vote 
on woman suffrage in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature last year was 163, 
whereas it was 125. The smallness of 
the New York A. O. F. E. S. W. is 
shown by the fact that in all the great 
Empire State it only four local 
branches. The York State 
W. S. A. has 111, 


Miss Mary N. Chase compiled 
“A Brief History of the New Hamp- 
Suffrage Association,” 


has 
New 





has 


| which, with the report of the annual 


| 


| 


| meeting held in Manchester last Octo- 


ber, is published in a handsome pam- 
phlet, having as frontispiece a beauti- 
ful portrait of Mrs. Armenia S. White, 


|the beloved mother of the equal suf- 


| 


| 
| 


laws, | 


|frage as for labor unions. 
The Massa- | 





Hampshire. 
bears on its 


frage movement in New 
This valuable document 


first page James Russell Lowell's 
words: “Thoughts that great hearts 
once broke for, we breathe cheaply 


in the common air.” 


There is to be a Congress of 
Women at Rome. The Italians are 
fast developing modern ideas as to 
women’s possibilities, and women of 
all classes will come together in the 
Congress to consider ways of improvy- 
ing conditions. Among the topics for 
discussion are the education of the 
women of the poorer classes, the im 
provement of women’s economic con- 
dition, and the protection of women 
emigrants. 


TAFT ON LABOR UNIONS. 


Secretary Taft, in his 
Jan. 11, made some remarks that 
argument for equal suf- 
Mr. Taft, 
who believes in the ballot for women, 
admit the fact. He 





address on 
are 


as good an 


would no doubt 
said: 

The diverse interests of capital and 
labor are wider considerably than the 
mere pecuniary question of the 
wages. They cover all the terms of 
the employment, and include not only 
the compensation, but also circum- 
stances that affect the comfort and 
condition of workmen, including the 
daily hours of work, the place in 
which they work, the provisions for 
their safety, and everything else that 
is germane to their employment. 

The effect of the organization of la- 
bor, on the whole, has been highly 
beneficial in securing better terms of 
employment for the whole laboring 
community. I have not the slightest 
doubt, and no one who knows any- 
thing about the subject can doubt, 
that the existence of labor unions 
steadies wages. 

More than this, it 
about an amelioration of the condi- 
tion of laborers in another way. The 
really practical justification for popu- 
lar representative government rests 


has brought 





on the truth that any set of men or 
class in a political community are bet- 
ter able to look after their own in- 
terests, and more certain to keep 
those interests constantly in mind, 
than the members of any other class 
or set of men, however altruistic. 

This truth is fully exemplified in 
the course which legislation has tak- 
en since labor has organized and has 
made a systematic effort to secure 
laws to protect the workingmen by 
mandatory provisions against the 
heartlessness or negligence of the 
employer. 

Labor unions have 
tention to factory acts 


given great at- 
which secure 


nu certain amount of air and provi- 
sions for the safety of employes, to 
the safety appliance acts in respect 


to railroads, to fixing the law govern- 
ing the liability of railroads to their 
employes for injuries sustained by ac- 
cident, to the restriction of child la- 
bor in factories, and to similar reme- 


dial legislation. 

The interest of the workingman 
has been more direct in these mat- 
ters than even that of the _ philan- 


thropist, and he has pressed the mat- 
ter until in the legislation of nearly 
every State, the effect of this influence 
is seen. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE, 


At Stanford University, two women 
and 94 men were dropped for delin- 
quent work on the last 
of December, the semi-annual day of 
reckoning. There about 1500 
students, of whom 1000 are men. Had 
the failures been as 
large among the women as among the 





college day 


are 
proportion of 


men, there would have been 47 women 
“flunked only two. 
The college papers often refer to the 
Stanford girls as “the unflunkables.” 


out,” instead of 





MICHIGAN SUFFRAGE HEARING 

A very largely attended hearing 
was given by the Michigan Constitu- 
tional Convention on Jan. 8 to the p-- 
titioners for equal suffrage. The De- 
troit News says: 

“The largest meeting of women in- 
terested in equal suffrage that 
been held in ten years, convened last 
night in Representatives’ Hall. Rep- 
resentatives of every woman's organ- 
ization in Michigan interested in the 
woman suffrage question were here 
to talk.” 

The Detroit Times says: 

“The women of Michigan had com- 
plete right of way before the con-con 
delegates last evening at the public 
hearing on woman suffrage. All the 
speakers were women, and equalled 
the men in oratorical efforts. They 
made a strong showing for the rights 
of women. 

“The following representative wom- 


en were on the program: Clara B 
Arthur, president of, the Equal Suf- 
frage Association; Mrs. kK. L. Calkins, 


Mrs. C. Osstdyk 


Detroit 


of the W. C. T. U.; 
of Detroit, president of the 
Women’s Independent Voters’ Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. Naugle of Detroit, presi- 
dent of the Garment Workers’ Union: 
Mrs. Jennie L. Hardy, president of 
the Michigan Women’s Press Associa- 
tion: Dr. Gertrude Banks, president 
of the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs; Rev. Olivia J. C. Woodman of 
the State Grange; Mrs. R. A. Bailey, 
past great commander of the World 
Maccabees: Dr. Blanche M. Haines, 
commander of the World Maccabees, 
and Mrs. Mary I.. Doe of the Michi- 
gan Federation of Labor. 


“Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
who is a practicing lawyer and jus- 
tice of the peace of Evanston, III., 


proved her ability in a masterly plea 
for the equal rights of her sex. 

“Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president of 
the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and hers was a magnificent 
address, carrying conviction with the 
logic of her arguments, held that men 
had formed a great ‘male’ trust, and 
that no class of citizens ever enfran- 
chised were as intelligent as the 
women of today who are ready to re- 
ceive this right.” 

The Detroit News says: 

“Miss Shaw hadn't talked more 
than 15 minutes before everybody in 
the State House was crowded into the 
hall to hear what she had to say. 
Even Gov. Warner came in from the 
executive office to be an auditor. 

“When she had finished, members 
of the con. con. were saying that she 
had made one of the most remarkable 
presentations of the cause of woman 
suffrage tuey ever heard, and that the 
only way it could be refuted was by 
dismissing the whole question. 

“A petition with the names of 
10,000 women who ask for women 
suffrage was brought to Lansing to- 
day by Mrs. Huntley Russell, wife of 
Senator Russell of Grand Rapids.” 

The Grand Rapids Press says: 

“Every phase of the subject was 
carried out by the speeches, and the 
delegates paid the ladies the compli- 
ment of saying it had been one of the 
most entertaining hearings held dur- 


has | 


ing the convention. Especially bright 
was the address of Dr. Shaw, and of 
special interest to Grand Rapids was 
her story of her coming to that city 
fifty years ago as a pioneer’s daugh- 


ter of four years on her way to a 
home in the wilderness in Green 
township, Mecosta county. Hier de- 
scription of the hardships of the life 


of those days was told in vivid word 
pictures.” 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
writes in a private letter: “I am just 
home from the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Lansing. The Michigan 
women have done marvellously. They 
secure. 175,000 individual signatures 
to suffrage petitions, and 100,000 
more by clubs. Their speeches were 
excellent. Miss Shaw wound up with 
one of the most magnificent addresses 
that I ever heard.” 





A CAT PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A new business in which a woman 
is making a great success is that of 
Her specialty is 
This 


art with an 


photographing cats. 





taking pictures of pet pussies. 


woman worked into her 
is said to be 
who 


to learn to 


kodak, and it 
any 


ordinary 


| possible for intelligent girl 


|has a cat and a 
| do it. 

The work must be done out of 
doors, because cats usually refuse to 
sit for time exposures. It is well to 
get them up against a building, or 


camera 


| else to take a screen out of doors, 
|}as a background, so that the cat of 


| the picture won't be lost in the land- 


| scape. Passive cat pictures are 
| charming if the cat in real life is a 
; quiet creature, but usually she isn’t. 

Kittens make a pretty picture if 
one can get them into some lively pose 
with a ball or a basket, or eveu an 
old hat, anything, in fact, that they 
will play with. All the things for the 
picture should be made ready, and 
then the kittens dropped down among 
| them. 

If there seems to be danger of their 
scampering off at the last minute, 
rub the objects with raw meat or cat- 
nip. Then as soon as the kittens get 
interested in their new playthings, 
snap them. It is well to have the 
| soot focussed beforehand, so as to 

lose no time in catching any fetching 

| attitude. 
| If there are several kittens to take, 
it makes a good picture to have two 
| of them active and the rest quiet. A 
| 





helper is needed for this picture. 
When the kittens start to 
play, let the other person drop the 
rest of the kittens into the 
quickly withdrawing the hands. The 
‘kittens are usually a little dazed st 
| being put down so suddenly, and be- 
fore they recover enough to investi- 
|gate the game their brothers are 
| Hares, the picture is snapped. 


first two 


scene, 





MORE TESTIMONY FROM AUS- 
TRALIA. 


Anonymous communications have 
lately appeared in London papers, as- 
| serting that woman’s ballot in Aus- 
| tralia has had disastrous results. Rev. 
lw. A. Hobson, a Congregational min- 
returned from a 


writes a 


who has just 
through Australia, 
| letter to the papers that pub- 
lished these slanders. He that 
who vote in Australia are 


| ister 
journey 





have 
says 


the women 


not partisans, “but always make for 
a clear moral issue, and refuse to 
any party which refuses to 


make pre-eminent, not financial con- 


s.derations, but national and civic 


morality. 

“During the five years I resided in 
the writer continues, 
“the women’s vote decided the ques- 
tions as to shop closing and eight 
hours per day labor, with the result 
that the people do just as much shop- 
ping before 6 p. m. as they do in Eng- 
land before 9 or 10 p. m., and the 
people, young and old, are free for 
healthy amusement and recreation. A 
further result is a minimum of crime 
and immorality. 

“Again, the Australian women re- 
cently supported a bill, which was 
carried, forbidding betting on the race 
course and everywhere else, also ex- 


support 
| 

} Queensland,” 
| 


cluding betting tips from all news- 
papers. 
“Before this last measure, Sydney 


and Melbourne were inundated with 
tipsters and bookmakers, children re- 
ceived a holiday from school on race 
days, and the government encouraged 
betting, through a government totali- 
zator. The shops of bookmakers are 
now cloged, the newspapers cleaned, 
and war to the knife is being pursued 
by the women against this evil, in- 
temperance, and all social evils. 

“IT am a radical,” Mr. Hobson says 
in closing, “but I am astonished at 
tne shortsightedness and folly which 
checks a true democratic movement. 
I say emphatically, give the women 
the vote.” 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Baroness Adolphe de _ Rothschild 
has left $1,600,000 to charity. 

Miss Anna Haislup, of Bartholo- 
mew County, Indiana, is working her 


way through college by raising tur- 
keys. 

Miss Mattie Plunkett, who has 
served eight years as Librarian of 


Mississippi, has just been elected fora 
third term. A friend in Mississippi 
writes: “She is regarded as one of 
the consummate politicians in 
the State, as well as a very fine 
woman. She has given perfect satis- 
faction.” 


most 


Mrs. Crosby has charge of the pro- 
bation work for children in St. Paul, 
Minn. She serves without pay, ana 
has six regular and 70 
volunteer helpers. Miss Macomber, 
the Unity Probation officer, 
had 81 boys and seven girls assigned 
to her care during the past year by 
the Judge of the Juvenile courts. 


assistants 


House 


Mrs. Grover Cleveland has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of New Jer- 
sey a member of the board of manag- 
ers of the State Village of Epileptics 
at Skillman. Mrs. Cleveland has been 
greatly interested in its work. The 
Village is not far distant from the 
Cleveland homestead at Princeton. 
Mrs. Cleveland second woman 
appointed on The mem- 
bers serve without remuneration. 


is the 


the board. 


Mrs. Harriet Chalmers Adams, a 
young New York woman with an un- 
usual love of adventure and a large 
measure of endurance, has explored 
South America from ocean to ocean, 
and through nearly the length of the 
continent. For three years’ she 
traveled continually, on horseback, in 
boats and sailing vessels, and on foot, 
visiting remote parts, and penetrating 
the Peruvian Andes, inhabited by 
aborigines. 


Miss Mabel Rice is a notary public 
of Evanston, Ill. The other day some 
legal papers were sent from the Na- 
tional Bank of Meridian, Missippi, to 
the Evanston State Bank, to be at- 
tested by a notary public. The bank 
Miss Rice to prepare the 
documents. She affixed her seal as a 
notary public, and sent the papers to 


employed 


Meridian. They came back with the 
message, “We want a man notary 
public to fix up these papers, not a 
woman.” Miss Rice thereupon gave 


the papers to a man notary, who put 
his name and seal on them, and they 
were returned to Meridian. 


Miss Edith Marion Patch, ento- 
mologist for the Maine State Experi- 


ment Station, is now engaged in spe- 


cial work at Cornell University, in 
connection with her researches to 


identify the vegetable parasites 
which are under investigation by the 
Maine Experiment Station. They are 
in pursuit especially of parasites that 
damage potatoes, apples and poultry, 
and Miss Patch, who is at the same 
time working for her degree of Ph. 
I). at laboring to protect 
the potato. <A ago she took a 
similar line of research at Cornell 
that proved, upon her return, to fit in 
exactly with the work being done by 


Cornell, is 
year 


the Maine Station, and it is believed 
that her investigations will be of 
much value. 


The Empress of China had a birth- 
day recently, and in honor of the oc- 
casion the Viceroy gave a great feast, 
with theatricals, to all the military 
and civil officials, foreign consuls, 
teachers and some of the older mis- 
sionaries. Much bunting was used, 
and thousands of pots of chrysanthe- 
mums decorated the _ tables. The 
tables for foreign guests were in the 
form of a T, and the native officials 
had tables on either side. Banners 
were waved, with inscriptions such as 
“All the world congratulates; may 
she live 10,000 years!” ‘The menu 
was: Bird’s nest soup with pigeon’'s 
eggs, smoked fish, beef a la mode, 
quail on toast, pheasant with ham 
and bamboo shoots, shrimp patties, 
devilled crabs, banana pudding, fresh 
lychees, coffee, apples, pears and 
oranges. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman's Journal will 
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16, Boston, on Monday, Jan. 20, 1908, 
at 11 A. M. The stockholders 
respectfully invited to attend. 
By order of the directors. 
Julia Ward Howe, President. 
Catherine Wilde, Clerk. 


are 





SUFFRAGE RIOTS IN GERMANY. 


For more than a year, the newspa- 
England 
vied with each other in censuring and 
the efforts of 
Englishwomen to induce the so-callea 


pers of and America have 


ridiculing peaceable 
“Liberal” government which they had 
helped to place in power to allow Par- 
and vote 
extending 


liament to take a 
the 
mentary suffrage to women. 

efforts of the “Suffragettes,”’ 
man, worian, or child had been 
the 
they were arrested and fined for 


yea nay 
Parlia- 


In these 


on question of 


not a 


single 
assaulted 
Yet 


the 


or injured by women. 





sole crime of making their de 


mand public and effective, and, upon 
their the 
suffered months of imprisonment with 


refusal to pay fines, have 
thieves and prostitutes. 

But Jan. 12 
Berlin equally 


monster 


on there comes from 


an thrilling tale of a 


demonstration of seventy 


thousand unarmed men and women 


bent on securing manhood suffrage 
and expressing their indignation | 
against Chancellor yon Bulow for his 


curt refusal of their demand. It does 
not appear that any disorder was con- 
Nor 


was 


templated. was it woman suf- 
that but 
such general suffrage for men as 


unchallenged 


frage demanded, only 
has 
been freely exercised 
for more than a hundred years on the 
But the author- ; 


resorted to 


continent. 
Berlin 
cruel measures of repression as in the 


American 


ities of similar 


case of the Suffragettes. Groups of 
unarmed persons were scattered by 
the police, using their sabres. Their 


sole crime consisted in disregarding 
a “warning” that assemblages would | 
not be permitted. The city ambu- 


lances treated more than one hundred | 


wounded, thirty-one of whom, includ- 
seriously 
had 
own 
the 


ing three policemen, were 


injured. Several hundred more 


their 
homes. 


wounds dressed at their 
The 


capital were kept under arms, in read- 


entire garrison of 





iness to aid the police if necessary. 


Nevertheless, many thousand people 


gathered at six hundred local head- | 
quarters of the various districts of | 
the city, and thence proceeded, sing- 


ing toward the eight 


halls wherein mass meetings had been 


patriotic songs, 


announced. 
One of the 
was the courage and resolution shown 
by who clung to the bridles 
of the mounted policemen in efforts 
to stop their charges on the unarmed 


most significant facts 


women, 





populace. 

Despatches from various provinces 
of the German empire report similar 
enthusiastic demonstrations, every- 


where peaceful except where attacked 
Largely attended meet- 
favor of 


by the police. 
ings 
manhood suffrage, and copies of these 
were telegraphed to Prince von Bulow, 
the 


passed resolutions in 


Minister of Prussia. 


In Essen, 10,000 people paraded 
the streets singing the “Marseillaise”’ 
and “The Sons of Freedom.” The 
police made ineffectual attempts to 
bar their progress. At Cassel there 
were 17 mass meetings, followed by 
as many processions. The authori- 
ties made no attempt at interference, 
and there was practically no disorder. 
In Cologne the police dispersed vari- 
ous processions by barring the streets, 
and there were a few unimportant 
collisions. Frankfort, however, was 
the scene of a street fight between 
the police and the manifestants, in 
which a number of persons were in- 
jured. 

The Socialists showed great deter- 
mination in their attempts to hold pro 
cessions, although the police made en 
ergetic endeavors to prevent this. 
Long before noon, the time fixed to 
begin the meetings, all the halls were 
completely packed, and the police 


Prime 





drew up in force around the doors to 
hold the crowds in check. Those who 


pre not get within the buildings 


were driven into the adjoining streets. 
Inside the halls the greatest enthu- 
siasm prevailed, the excitement in- 
creasing as the speakers denounced 
the action of the Chancellor, whose 
name was received with loud hooting 
and hissing. The speakers did not 
advise violence, but declared that if 


violence occurred the responsibility 
would fall upon the police and the 
privileged classes, who refused the 


people their rights. Resolutions fa- 
voring universal suffrage and a secret 
ballot were adopted by acclamation, 
after which the audiences streamed 
into the streets. The police immedi- 
ately attempted to disperse’ the 
throngs, which showed an evident 
intention to march in_ procession 
toward the palace square. In most 
vases the processions were soon 
broken up, the police displaying the 
utmost energy. Two columns, how- 
ever, marched as far as Alexander- 
Platz, within a short distance of the 
Emperor's palace, where the police 
charged upon them, using the flats of 
their sabres freely and _ inflicting 
many injuries. Eventually they suc- 
ceeded with the greatest difficulty in 
seattering the demonstrators, who re- 
tired hooting and cheering ironically 
toward Unter den Linden. Thousands 
of spectators already had gathered 
there from curiosity, and the police 
followed the broken ranks of the 
paraders, clearing the entire thor- 
oughfare as far as Brandenburg Gate, 
where most of the people fled rapidly 
along the paths to Tiergarten. Many 
of them escaped along the side streets, 


| debarring 





All-wise Father imposed upon woman 
the responsilility of motherhood, it 
was to give notice that she is capable 
of discharging any duty, and that of 
right she is entitled to share all privi- 
leges upon an equal footing with 
man.” 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Mothers’ Club and the Political 
Equality Club of Berkeley, Cal., have 
joined against a new rule 
adopted the local school board 
from the post of 
any school having an 
A joint meeting of pro- 


forces 
by 

women 
principal of 
eighth grade. 
test is being held today at the house 


of Mrs. Elinor Carlisie. Prof. R. T. 
Crawford, who introduced the _ ob- 
noxious rule in the board of educa- 
tion, says a man is necessary to “dis- 
cipline” the big boys. The women 
do not think so. Hundreds of women 


are serving successfully as principals 


of such schools in other cities, and 
maintain excellent discipline, and the 
Berkeley women do not see why their 


city should be made an exception. 


Colorado club women are up in arms, 


and with good reason. Colorado has 
for years had a law that women in 
shops and factories must not be 


worked more than eight hours a day, 


!nor more than 58 hours a week at any 


| feet. 


Friedrichstrasse and Wilhelmstrasse. 

Later some thousands of the dem- | 
onstrators gathered a short distance 
from Chancellor von Bulow’s resi- 
dence and began shouting down the 
Chancellor, who had driven through 
into Friedrichstrasse. Both the 


mounted and foot police charged them 
fiercely, striking right and left with 
the flat of their sabres. Scores of the 
manifestants were knocked down and 


drawn arms forced them into the side 


streets. Thousands attempted to 
reach Berlin from the suburbs after 
the meetings there, but found every 
thoroughfare barred. Toward even- 
ing quiet was resumed in the centre 
of the city. The main force of the 
police was withdrawn at night, but 


patrols continued to 
from forming. 

In the suburbs during the day four- 
teen other meetings that were held 
attracted even greater concourses of 
men and women. 

The New York 
affair with a 
pathy in striking contrast with its at- 
While 


be 


prevent groups 


Tribune treats this 


consideration and sym- 
titude toward the Suffragettes. 
that 
commended,” it 


cannot 
that 
provocation.” It 


it declares “rioting 


suggests “some- 


much 
the demand 


has 
that 


suffrage is 


times it 
admits for manhood 


reasonable, and should be 


granted, and will have to be granted. 


It goes far to declare: 

“It is anomalous and 
that, while the empire as a whole is 
democratic in its suffrage, its com- 
ponent States, and especially the chiet 
of them, should be highly oligarchical, 
and that while the proletarian mill- 
ions of Prussia can and do elect their 
proportional number of representa- 
tives to the German Reichstag to leg- 
islate on imperial affairs, they cannot 
elect a single representative to the 
Prussian Landtag to legislate on local 
affairs. The kingdom is more ex- 
clusive than the empire. The system 
is an oligarchy because it restricts 
the ruling franchise to a minority of 
the population. It is an aristocracy 
because that ruling minority is com- 
posed of the so-called ‘higher classes’ 
of society. It is a plutocracy because 
it is avowedly based on wealth, 
indicated in the assessment and pay- 
ment of taxes.” 
the 
wisdom and justice of the demand for 
while 


sO as 


incongruous 


as 


In short, Tribune concedes the 
in Germany, 
the 
parallel character of the women’s de- 


representation in 


manhood suffrage 


it fails to recognize precisely 


for political 


America. 


mand 
England and 
H. B. B. 





TO MAKE CITIZENS. 


Judge James A. Howe of Des 
Moines, the leader of the lowa bar, 


has surprised his friends and delight- 
ed the women by coming out for equal 


suffrage. He had been invited to ad- 
dress the Des Moines I. E. Club on 
the Jaws relating to children. Ile 


said, in part: 

“In ancient times it was the policy 
of the State to make warriors. In 
modern times it is the policy of the 
State to make citizens. In these days, 
when all power is vested in the peo- 
ple and is primarily exercised by 
them, he who has at heart the wel- 
fare of his country, or even his own, 
must necessarily be interested in the 
care and control, the education and 
training of the youth of the land upon 


whom the duties and responsibilities 
must ultimately devolve. When the 


trampled upon, and the great crowd 
at length was broken up into small 
| groups, among whom were many in- 
jured. 

Another serious collision occurred 
at Jungfern Bridge, where many suf- 
fered severe contusions. On Moritz 
Platz an immense throng shouted 
and hooted until the police’ with | 


|} come 





occupation that kept them on their 


When the bill was passed, Chief 
that no 


righteous 


Justice Campbell said one 


could oppose a law so und 


But 
Court to 


humane, the subserviency of the 


Supreme the trusts has be- 


and under 


Trust, it 


notorious, pressure 
from the 
declared 

Chiet 


ing the decision. 


Laundry has just 


this law unconstitutional, 


Justice Campbell himself writ- 
The Colorado women 
are reported to be more stirred by this 
that happened 
were granted the ballot. A 


thin by anything has 
since they 


local paper publishes a cartoon show- 





;} come 


ing the Supreme Court handing this de- | 


laundry 
holding 


cision to «a sad-faced 


while behind her, and 


hand, looms up a tall, resolute-looking 
lady, labelled “Woman's Club,” 


un-American 


saying 
to the court: “This act 
of yours has done more for the woman 
all 
legislation could have done in years!” 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker and the Legis- 
Committee of the F’eder- 
Women's Clubs lately held a 
the the 


The Denver Express 


wage-worker than organization or 


lative State 
ation of 
lenders of 


conference with 


laundry women. 


says: 
The conference held last night at 
the Woman's Club between the club 


women and the committee represent- 
ing the laundry girls, brought out two 
things. The women are determined 
upon the eight-hour law, and believe 
it possible to get a re-hearing; failing 
that, they will another bill. The 
laundry workers believe that with 
the co-operation of the women they 
could get the eight-hour day without 
statutory enactment, 

Mrs. Titus, president of the Laun- 
iiry Workers’ Union, told them of the 


get 


hours the girls put in at different 
laundries, the rate of wages paid, and 
}the tactics of the men who are the 


head and front of the laundry trust. 

In the trust, it seems, it is against 
the rules to hire away each others’ 
drivers or workers; it is part of the 
game to tuike them away from union 
laundries, to pregent their getting 
supplies, and to annoy them in other 
Wilys. 

“Sometimes they sew some dye in- 
to the wristband of a colored shirt, 
put it in a ‘night drop, or labeled 
‘To be called for.’ Of course they 
never mean to call for it, and some- 
times that dye will ruin a whole tub 
of clothes,” she explained. “If it was 
white clothes we could take it out, 
but you can’t in colored clothes.” 

“We don’t want to hurt the 
ployers,” said Mrs. Titus. “If they 
saw our contract they’d know that; 
under it we can’t strike; we agree to 
submit all differences to arbitration. 
Since the union was organized almost 
every iaundry in town has made con- 
ditions somewhat better for the girls, 
and then they tell them they need not 
join. None of them used to pay for 
overtime; now several of them do, but 
they pay the same wages. The union 
shops pay time and a half for over- 


em- 


time, and we don't work children, 
either. Most of the others never 
ask.” 

The Supreme Court came in for a 
most gorgeous basting from the club 
women. The story of Judge Camp- 
bell’s assertion that no judge would 


reverse this law, and then his writing 
the decision declaring it unconstitu- 
tional, was retold, and one lady dis- 
posed of him in this homely but tell- 
ing phrase: “Oh, Judge Campbell! 
Well, he always had a spine like jelly 
—jelly that wouldn't jell!” 





The chairman of the hotels com- 
mittee, Mrs. Anne L. Bailey, No. 13 
Richardson street, Boston, reminds 
clubwomen _ that applications for 


quarters during the biennial in Bos- 
ton should be made now. The week 
of the biennial will be commence 


girl, | 
her | both 








ment time at Harvard and other col- 
leges, and the hotels are taxed by the 
number of visitors. It is only by hav- 
ing the definite assurance of dele- 
gates as to the kind of accommoda- 
tion they wish on file at this early 
date that suitable arrangements can 


be made. As the attendance at the 
coming biennial promises to be the 


largest in history, delegates should be 
elected early, in order that they may 
apply for rooms in good time. 





The women's clubs of New York 
City have lately become much inter- 
ested in the suffrage question. The 
club department of the New York 
Evening Post says: 

“Most unexpectedly, the question 


of woman suffrage has become a gen- 
eral topic of conversation, and in 
some cases a club issue. A _ club- 
woman who is prominent in the ac- 
tivities of a half-dozen clubs, when 
asked to explain the sudden promi- 
nence of this question, said: 

“‘*After years of careful avoidance 
of this subject at club meetings as 
likely to introduce controversy, we 


suddenly find ourselves talking of 
litule else. Whether it is due to the 
presence of the two distinguished 
English women advocates, or to the 
fact that the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs gave the topic « lac 
on the program of the annual meet- 
ing a few weeks ago, I do not know, 
but certainly we have never had an 
interest that is more general with cur 


clubwomen. 

“*Declarations of principles, pro 
and con, seem to be the order of the 
cay, and with the most unexpe:t «i re- 
sults. Women come out boldly for 
equal rights that would have been 
thought the most unlikely of advo- 
cates, while, on the other hand, some 
of those who oppose the granting of 
political rights to women are the ones 
thought to be certainly on the other 
side. Clubs are discussing the sub- 
ject whose very constitutions provid- 
ed for its exclusion as a club topic. 
Altogether, it is an interesting and 
somewhat amusing situation to see 








what in the past has been considered | 


a club bugbear become a burning and 
general issue; and no one can say 
just what started it. What the out- 
will be would be hard to say, 
although it is a safe conclusion that 
the membership of the associations 
for and against suffrage will be 
augmented. 

the meantime, it is » siiviatton 
an element of surprise, for 
week a member of one of 
belong to, who is very 
retiring and who has refused to take 
any prominent part in club affairs, 
saving she cared only for the social 
side of club life, publicly defended 
street meetings, and sail she would 
contribute funds and work to that 
end; while another member, well 
known as an active suffrage advocate, 
discountenanced such extreme meth- 
ods, and tried to curb the sudden en- 
thusiasm of the new convert. There 
is every indication that the subject 
will be very much in evidence at the 
convention of the General Federation 
of Woman's Clubs at Boston.’ ” 


largely 

adhe 
that has 
only this 
the clubs I 


MRS. KEITH’S BOMB. 


The following is part of the speech 
lately made by Mrs. Mary McHenry 
Keith the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Berkeley, Cal., which stirred 
She said: 


before 


up so much discussion. 


“Mr. President, Gentlemen = and 
Friends—The circular which [| hold 
in my hand reads that we want Berk- 


eley to be known as the most attrac- 
tive and progressive residence city 
in the world. We are told to come 
to this meeting with an idea, or a 
suggestion, or a grievous kick, and 
we women have come with all three. 

“A residence city is a city of homes, 
but you will never have clean poli- 
tics, and you can never be a progres- 
sive city to the utmost possible limit, 
until the men and women in it con- 
solidate in the work of municipal re- 
form. Consolidation of cities and 
towns has been talked of tonight, and 
it may be a good thing, but the con- 


solidation of men and women work- 
ing together for definite public im- 


provement is an absolute prerequi- 
site to obtaining the results we would 
achieve and the reforms at which we 
are aiming. 

“The interests of the home must be 
more adequately represented, and not 
until we have a family vote, of man 
and woman, doubling the quantity in 
some cases, but changing the quality 
in every case, can the much-talked- 
of and greatly-needed reform at the 
primaries be instituted. 

“We have come with an idea—that 
of equal suffrage for men and women. 

“We come with a suggestion.—that 
you aid in sending to our next Legis- 
lature free and independent represen- 
tatives; not mis-representatives; not 
men who are pledged in advance to 
the corrupt corporations of the State, 
and to the Retail Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the saloon interests, the 
race track and gambling interests, to 
down the woman suffrage amendment 
every time. 

“Many misguided men and women 
oppose equal suffrage, but all organ- 
ized vice is everywhere and unalter- 
ably its hostile and avowed enemy. 

“In the main, churches and minis- 
ters, the great body of school teach- 
ers, the American Federation of La- 
bor, and, in general, all the reform 
and moral agencies of society stand 
for equal suffrage. 

“On the other hand, as I have said, 








are the idle, the vicious, the corrupt 
and the ignorant classes of society; 
those who subsist upon it, but who 
give nothing of any value in return. 

“Our grievous kick is that, in this 
town and in this State, women are 
taxed without representation, and 
governed without their consent. They 
are classed by the law with minors, 


idiots, paupers, lunatics and crimin- 
als—and, gentlemen, many of us 
have developed into rational beings 
to such an. extent that we do not 
like it, and we feel keenly the hu- 


miliation and degradation of it.” 





WHITE SLAVE CONFERENCE. 
A conference to consider the 
pression of the white slave traffic will 
be held in Philadelphia, Jan. 31 and 
Feb. 1, by invitation of the Social 
Purity Alliance of Philadelphia. 

That an trade of this 
character exists there is abundant 
evidence. That the time has arrived 
when organized efforts should be 
made to suppress it must be evident 
to all who understand the situation. 

To meet this need, there was 
formed a year ago the “National Vi- 
gilance Committee for the United 
States,” which is doing excellent 
work, 

It has been decided to hold the Con- 
ference under the ausvices of this 
Committee, and to invite to its ses- 
sions all those who have come into 
actual contact with any form of the 
traffic, so that, by comparing views 
and experience, effective methods for 
its suppression may be reached. 

By this means may he obtained the 


sup- 


organized 


experience and point of view of the 
mission worker, the immigrant offi- 
cial, the police, the lawyer, the physi- 
cian and the Purity Associations. 
As a full and free discussion is de- 
sired, these conferences will not be 
open to the public, admission being 


only by card, to be obtained from the 
secretary, Miss E. Stover, 207 E. 15th 
Street, New York City, or Miss Wor- 
rell, Young rriends’ Association Of- 
fice, 140 N. 15th Street, Vhiladelphia. 

[wo meetings of the conference will 
be held on Saturday, Feb. 1, at 9:30 
A. M. and 2:30 I. M., in the Assem- 
bly Hall of the Parish House of Holy 
Trinity Church on 20th Street, below 
Walnut Street. 

There wil also be a public meeting 
on the evening of Jan. 31, at which 
well-known speikers will make ad- 
This meeting will be held at 
Meeting House, on Race 
Street, near 15th. On the evening of 
Feb. Ist there will be a reception at 
The Willard, 1921 Areh Street. 

Preceding the conference, the an- 
nual meeting of the American Vurity 
Alliance will be held, on Jan. 30, at 8 
I’. M., at Friends’ Meeting House, cor- 


dresses. 


Friends’ 


ner of 15th ana Race Streets. To at- 
tend this a general invitation is ex- 
tended. 

By direction of the National Vigi- 


lance Committee. 

O. Edward Janney, 

Edward B. Rawson, 

S. Bronson Reynolds, 

Executive Committee. 
If you expect to attend the con- 

ference, kindly inform the secretary, 
Miss Stover. 


TWO BRAVE WOMEN. 


So many accounts of the bravery 
of women under circumstances of 
great danger are to be seen in the 


daily press that, unless accompanied 


by startling conditions, they receive 


only passing notice. Recently, how- 
ever, two women displayed bravery 
and endurance under so great stress 


of danger that the daily newspapers 


have added to their telegraphic state- 


raents longer accounts, with illustra- 
tions 

Mrs. Addie Lowther of Virginia, 
alone in her mountain home and en- 
gaged in washing her dishes, was 
singing a song about her love, and 
when she felt her shoulders warmly 
clasped, and then felt a strenuous 


hug, she thought her husband had un- 
expectedly returned and was thus re- 
plying to her song. She did exclaim, 
though, that he hugged like a bear, 
and then, turning her head, she saw 


that it was a bear and not her hus- 
band that was embracing her. In- 
stead of fainting, and then, accord- 


ing to the well-conducted heroines of 
rctnance, being rescued just in time by 
a hero, Mrs. Lowther screamed, and, 
as the bear loosened his hold, hurled 
at him first the dishpan, then a flat- 
iron, and lastly, with the poker, she 
so severely punished the bear for his 
embrace that he fled to the moun- 
tains. When the husband, down in 
the valley, hearing unusual noises, 
hurried to his home, he found his 
wife calmly combing out her dishev- 
elled hair. 

The other instance is one proving 
not only the great courage of a wom- 


an, but remarkable physical endur- 
ance, promptitude of action, and a 
tender and sympathetic heart. Mrs. 


Elmer Sst. Clair, of Fishing Creek, near 
Columbia, Pa., is the woman in ques- 
tion, and in its account of her ex- 
ploit the Cincinnati Enquirer says: 
“No heroine of history or story was 
more courageous than she.” 

Her home is up in the mountains, 
and far below are the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as they span a 
deep ravine over a bridge. While at 
her work and surrounded by her chil- 
dren, Mrs. St. Clair heard a roaring 
noise that took her to her door. She 
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saw a great avalanche of stone and | 
earth plunging down the mountain | 
side on to the bridge below. She | 
stood paralyzed, but for less than a | 
moment. She looked at the clock |} 
and knew then that in only eighteen | 
minutes two passenger trains were | 
due, one at each end of that bridge. | 
Stopping only to tell the oldest child 
to watch the others, she locked the | 
door and plunged down the _ steep 
mountain side, made more difficult of | 


descent by the snow and ice and tiny | 
streams of ice-cold water. Hluge boul- | 
ders blocked the way, and where no} 
boulders obstructed her path, thorns | 
and brambles reached out to tear the | 
clothes from her body. Yet, heedless | without any definite training whereby 
of every danger, she plunged straight | She may earn a livelihood in case of 
on, thinking of nothing but that she | necessity. 
must reach that bridge before those | women go into wrong paths in life is 
eighteen minutes sped from Time to} simply because they are helpless when 
Eternity. And she did. She reached | thrown suddenly on their own re- 





it just as she heard the rumbling of | sources,” 
the first train as it entered one end | 
of the bridge. Taking off her skirt, | IN MEMORIAM. 
she stood on the track and waved it | eunemitiees 
j 7 > xj eT € "I reaTre ri ic . 
till the engineer answered with his | M. M. Gilbert. 
whistle, when she slipped down on to! E 
he track. But as the engineer | Miss Margueretta Morrison Gilbert, 
stopped his train he saw why the ja woman of rare ability and grace, 
woman had signalled him, and just) of unusual personal charm and amia- 
in time he sent a man to stop the bility. and a faithful cient wast 

e s é P “ ‘le yor jy 
other train, whose whistle was al-| °° ‘ elite: parece — 
ready blowing as it neared the great ; fr woman suffrage, has been suddenly 
chasm of the broken bridge. As the | called away. For sixteen years her 
passengers crowded about the pros- | sunny presence has brightened the of- 
trate figure, Mrs. St ‘lair , "ed, la . " . 
poy figur ars. 4 lait murmured, | fee of the Woman's Journal. On 
Is everybody safe?” and then, from : 2 
the pain of a sprained ankle and Monday of last week she was with us, 
bruises innumerable, and from | seemingly in her usual health and 


fatigue, she lapsed into unconscious- | spirits, and we find it difficult to real 
ness. liz : ane: 
P - | lize that her seat is now forever va 
On the two trains which would have | ' 
plunged through the broken bridge | ©!" 
Margueretta, daughter and_= only 


down to the deep ravine below, were 


two hundred passengers, and there | = * yg and oo neg Gil- 
was little chance that anyone would | ert, Was worn at J attsburg, bi Y., 
Oct. 21, 1867. Her father, an ofticer in 


have escaped death save for the cour- 
age and endurance of the woman who 
left her children alone that she might 


the American army, died when she was 
only one year old, and her mother re- 


| 
¥° them. The track-walker world | moved to Quincy, Mass., where the 
not have reached that bridge till child grew up, attending the grammar 
nearly two hours after the accident. | "24 high schools of the town, then 
A rude litter was made by the pas- noted for =e high standard of educa- 
sengers, and grateful men bore the tion. Beautifvl in person, and ot a 
brave woman back over the way she |SU""Y tempera nent, she was, during 


those early yeurs, a favorite alike of 
teachers and pupils. Her sclwol-muate, 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, says of her: 
“She used to get 100 per cent. marks 
in penmanship, was quick and accur- 
ate in figures, and a most excellent all- 


had come, to her home, and it is add- 
ed that they took very much longer 
than the eighteen minutes she had 
taken in her plunge down the moun- 
tain to their rescue, 





S. R. MeL. 





Glendale. O round scholar. She wus especially 
eee ’ noted for a sort of merry mischief. 
She was always getting into scrapes 

WOMEN AND BUSINESS TRAIN- 


teachers were so fond of her 
she usually escaped punishment. 
her class-mate in the High 


but her 
that 
I was 


ING. 


Governor Glenn of North Carolina | School, and recall her, as she passed 
wrtten: up and down the main street to and 
, : from school She was always sur- 
I advise every man who would be | pounded by half a dozen girls, while 


successful to listen to his wife’s coun- 
sel in business affairs. The woman 
who is really a man’s helpmeet is the 


as many boys tagged on behind. It was 
considered ‘the proper thing’ to belong 
to her crowd. 


one who is able to advise him on every “She was an excellent mathema- 
serious problem that confronts him. |tician, and so quick at mental arith- 
But no woman can be a real compan-| metic that her answers came almost 


ion who must spend all her time as/|as soon as the questions. 

cook and housekeeper. She ought ‘0 | “She was always getting acquainted 
know about business, and what is go-| with people who were poor and for- 
ing on in the world. It is unreason-|lorn, taking them home and entertain- 
able of any man to expect his wife|ing them. She had a great fondness 
to meet his needs as a real companion | fer animals. She used to follow up 
if he does not provide the means for| every case of cruelty to horses, and 
her to become so. A wife should have | “Ould almost always work a reform in 


some leisure to study and develop her- their treatment by using her art of 
self along intellectual lines. A man| Pe'Suasion with their drivers.” 

who holds the opposite idea lowers Ready sympathy, cheerful optimism, 
the standard for wifehood and woman-|#"4 @ magnetic presence were com- 
hood. bined with remarkable placidity and 


And every girl and woman in 
the country should have a strict and 
thorough business education, No mat- 
ter how fortunate a girl’s immediate 
circumstances, she should be given a 
complete business training. Let them 
be trained to be first-class stenog- 
raphers, bank cashiers, professional 
nurses, bookkeepers—anything they 
have talent for. But let their equip- 
ment be complete, as a man’s is. It 
is a dreadful mistake to leave a girl 


self-control. I never remember to 
have seen her show irritation or make 
complaint, or lose her temper under 
the most trying circumstances. 

In 1888, Miss Gilbert took charge of 
the books and mailing list of the Wo- 
man’s Column, a small woman suf- 
frage weekly paper which attained a 
circulation of 18,000. After its discon- 
tinuance she remained connected with 
the Woman’s Journal as an occasional 
helper until her death, Jan. 11, 1908, 








I believe the reason many | 











| 


| industrious 





aged 40 years 2 months and 21 days, 
For years she had served as treasure 
of the Woman's Voice, the organ of 
the Independent Women Voters of 
Boston, of which ecrganization she was 
for a time a director. Seven vears ago 
Miss Gilbert was elected a delegate by 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. to the an 
nual convention of the National Amer- 
ican W, S. A. in Washington, and was 
highly complimented by its president, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, for her ef- 


port, Miss Gilbert. during her short and 
life, gave devoted and 
tiring service to the woman suffrage 
cause, and especially to the rallying of 
the women voters for Boston school 
committee, then a controlling factor in 
the election. Her service was given 
without any money compensation. She 





leaves a mother and uncle, whose lives 
are made desolate by her sudden de- 
parture. She will be greatly missed | 
and mourned by a large circle of 
friends who admired and loved her, 
and will cherish her memory. 

The cause of her sudden death was | 


a tumor on the brain, of which neither | 


she nor any one else had suspected 
the existence. She was ill less than a 
week. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Rev. George F. Pratt, at her home 
at 109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. The 
interment was at Mt. Hope. The 
large number of beautiful floral trib- 
utes showed how widely she was be- 
loved. 

H. B. B. 

Miss Catherine Wilde writes: 


“Remembering gratefully how many 
of my have been the brighter 
because of Miss Gilbert's sunny 
ence, | want to bear my 
her ever-intelligent 
her prompt response to any call of 
duty, her unfailing sweetness and 
gentleness of spirit, that met all trial 


days 
pres 
testimony to 
comprehension, 


with beautiful, patient faithfulness, 
and her quick sense of humor that 
cheered the way. The world is bet- 


ter for her life—but we who knew her 


daily ‘sorrow above all that we shall 
see her face no more.’ ”’ 
Mrs. S. L. O. Allen. 
In the death of Sophia L. Ober 
Allen, which occurred at her home 


in Atlanta, Ga., a few days since, the 
cause of woman’s suffrage has lost an 
efficient 


and energetic worker. 


Mrs. Allen was born in Boston, and 
lived there the earlier years of her 
life. She was an intimate friend of 


Lucy Stone, and was associated with 
her and her contemporaries in the 








suffrage and anti-slavery movements. 
And when, in later years, she, in 
company with her husband, removed 
to northern Ohio, her beautiful and 
hespitable home was open for all 
workers in the suffrage, anti-slavery, 


temperance and all other moral re 
forms. 

Quiet, modest, one of earth's 
gentlest, sweetest souls, Mrs. Allen 


also possessed such firmness of con- 


viction, such determined and persis- 
tent energy that she accomplished 
more for reform than did those of 


more assertive or strenuous type. At 
her home in South Newbury, O., she 
organized a suffrage society, and her 
efforts, supplemented by those of her 
gifted and noble husband, developed 
such agitation and interest that the 
major part of the community became 
converted to woman’s’ enfranchise- 
ment. Some of these converts proved 
efficien: workers for the cause, both 
in public and private. 


ficient services on that occasion. On 
j} her return, when spending a night in 
New York City, she had a narrow es- 
cape from a fire that destroyed, with 
great loss of life, the Park Hotel. in 
Which she had engaged a room, but 
luckily found it taken, and spent the 
night elsewhere. Although dependent | 
upon her own exertions for her sup- | 


un- | 


| 


| who 


| 


|in overpowering 





| 





| 


|of carrying out “the will of the peo- 


| 


| ple,’ he would push a measure in 
Parliament that would ensure that 
same will being represented. Finally 





Mrs. Allen was an all-around, an in- 
clusive woman. Working energetical- 
ly for suffrage, temperance, social and 
economic reforms, she yet held it her 
primary duty to make her home an 
ideal one in every respect. And such | 
it assuredly was. All who passed | 
through its portals felt the harmony | 
and love that prevailed there. 

Truly, Mrs. Allen earned and ru 
ceived the cordial welcome as she en- 
tered spirit life, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant!” 





Mrs. Allen's husband, Darius M. 
Allen, passed away more than four 
years ago. Miss Willette A. Allen, 


the only remaining one of the family, 
is, and for several years has been, 
| the superintendent of the kindergar- 
ten normal school in Atlanta, Gia. She 
the leading kinder- | 
South. 


i . 
'is recognized as 
gartner of the 





Margaret S. Organ, M.D. 
Miss Vetta Merrill. 
snipeton 
| In the death of Miss Vetta Merrill, 
| Which took place Dec. 28, the Port- 
land (Me.) Equal Suffrage Club has 
|} lost a valued member. Miss Merrill 
was for three years superintendent 


}of press work for the State society, 


and for .wo years served as recording | 


; secretary for the local club. The cor 
| : 
responding secretary writes: 


“She was a woman of fine culture 


and much ability, and will be greatly 
the 


working for 


ranks of those who 


the 


| missed from 


; are cause of equal 


suffrage.” 


1A living 


New York. 


| Genevans Entertained at Dundee. 


invitation of Miss Ursula 
president of the Civic Club, 
| Mrs. C. A. Balbridge, president of the 
I. k. Club, and Anne F. Miller, presi- | 
dent of the Geneva TI. E. Club, ad 
dressed a joint meeting of the Tem 
perance Union and the Civic Club at 
Dundee recently 

The meeting was held at the Swartz 
homestead, several miles north of 
Dundee, and the enthusiasm of the 
iudience was shown by the fact that 
twenty-five or thirty ladies were pres- | 


At the 
Swartz 


ent who had come through a snow 
storm in open sleighs. 
| The Civie Club of Dundee is one 


of those organized only last summer | 
| by Miss Mills. Several new members:| 
| were secured after the meeting. The 


Geneva ladies were most cordially re- 
ceived. and they were particularly 
| pleased to learn that, after long ef- 
fort, Dundee is a_ no-licence town 
| where the law is enforced, and _ that 
leven the merchants who feared a les- 
sening of trade, now testify that the 
town is more prosperous than ever. 


POLITICS IN SHOREDITCH. 


The sacred duty of ascertaining and 
carrying out “the will of the people” 
was the main theme of much fervid 
eloquence on the part of Dr. Mac- | 
|}namara, M.P., Sir W. Randal Cremer, 
| M.P., and others, at the Shoreditch | 
Town Hall, on Thursday, December | 

19th. It when a 
|} stood up to ask a question (in ques- 
'tion-time) that it was evident that in 
| the minds of the “the 
country 


| 





was only woman 


audience peo- 


ple” of this are of one sex 
only. 

Mrs. Holmes and Miss Irene Miller, 
endeavored to put questions to 
the speakers, might have been speci 
mens of some dangerous kind of ani- 
mal peculiarly inimical to man, from 
the reception they met with. 

“Police!” “Chuck ’em out!” all the 
now too familiar war-cries were raised 
volume. It was in 
vain that Dr. Macnamara poured scorn 
on the heads of the zealous and agi- 
tated stewards. “These ladies are 
perfectly in order,” he cried. But the 
audience did not care whether they 
were in order or not—they were wo- 
men, and they were going to raise 
that eternal question about ‘votes for 
women” again—and that was enough; 
so for five minutes they howled while 
Mrs. Holmes stood on a chair and 
vainly endeavored to ask Dr. Mac- 
namara if, being in favor of the policy 


she was invited to the platform, where 
she put her question to a pandemonic 
accompaniment of cheers, hoots, and 
cat-calls. 

When Miss Irene Miller rose, a free 
fight raged round her; a chivalrous 


| He stands on “Burial 
| Gone 
| Their 


| Here lived, and sorrowed 


lect and ignorance of the mothers of 
this nation. Whether the mothers 
were responsible also for the ex- 


istence of the slums, he did not state 

The representatives of the League 
who attended the meeting sent up a 
letter to the chairman announcing 
their intention of asking questions, 
and that if they were given an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, they were prepared 
to observe all the rules of public 
meetings. They did so rigorously. As 
Dr. Macnamara scathingly said: “It is 
the stewards of this meeting who are 
responsible for the disorder,” and at 
the end of his answers to the ques- 
tions he publicly and sternly de 


nounced the treatment meted out to 
the women. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the country heard next morning 


through the channels of the press how 

a Liberal meeting had once more been 

broken up by the “noisy suffragists.” 
Woman's Franchise 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems and Translations By 


Fred 
eric Rowland Marvin. Pafraet’s Book 
Company Troy, New York 1907 

Poems are usually records of the 
emotions and experiences of thei 


authors, which give to them an added 


personal significance, and encourage 
the writers to defy the warnings of 
publishers Our author accordingly 
wisely prefaces his volume thus 

Go, little book, 

And be to other men 

What thou hast been to me 


Communion, fellowship, and hope! 
Say to other men: 

‘In these brief lines 

man was housed, 

And here he breathed desire and faith; 


| Not such as schools and chapels teach 
| But such as God approves.’ 


Go, little book, 

And rest your heart 

Against some heart to me unknown, 

And ery: “Hail, brother! evermore to 
you 

Glad fellowship, and kindly love, 


| And pleasant journey home! 


Having thus appealed to the kindly 
sympathy of his readers, the author 
gathers in this volume the occasional 
utterances of a lifetime He no long 
er holds the faith of his 
Hill,” and say 
with their beautiful faith, 
wonder and vision divine 
Are the men of our Puritan days, 
And the wives and mothers of old 
Each grave in New England, a shrine 


ancestors 


and loved 
The men of those Puritan days, 
And here ‘neath our feet they 
Under violet, daisy, and vine, 
And the fragrant and trailing wild rose 
Mingles their dust with the dust 

Of the hills and the vaileys they knew 
But their spirits, so brave and devout, 


repose 


Ah, who shall arise to declare 
If the dream of their worship came 
true? 


But while he no longer shares their 
undoubting faith, he cherishes a con 
viction that there is a_ beneficent 
Providence: 

Somewhere a place is waiting 

Has waited long for me: 

I cannot tell if on the land 

Or on the deep blue sea 


It may be on the mountain-top 
By wandering breezes fanned 
Or in some lonely valley, 
In a forsaken land 


But, whether it be on the land, 
Or ‘neath the boundless sea, 
It is the place that Nature holds 
Close to her heart for me 


H. B. B 

LABOR UNIONS FOR EQUAL 
RIGHTS. 

The following Massachusetts labo 


resolution in 
meetings 
Painters 
63S, 


endorsed a 
favor of woman suffrage at 
held within the week: 
Decorators and Paperhangers No 
of Milton; Bakers’ Local Union No 
180, of Brockton; Journeymen Tail 
ors’ Union Local 244, of Lawrence 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners No. 629, of Somerville; 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Ply 
mouth County Lodge No. 115, of 
Brockton; International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen No. 255, ot 
Adams; Cigarmakers’ Union No. 49 
of Springfield; Arsenal Machinists 
Helpers’ Union No. 12,828, of Wate 
town. 


unions have 


past 


Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Committee on Industrial 
W. S. A. 


Chairman 
Conditions, M. 





FURNISHEI) ROOMS TO LET two 
one or two lodgers, two sunny rooms 
middle flat, hot-water heat, near steam 


‘ slectrics i x” Without board 
youth endeavored to protect her, and, op Mca mg ——- eidieeen 109 iene 
enraged doubtless by his “unmanly”|.+ xctreet. off Sawyer avenue, Dor- 
conduct, the stewards proceeded to|- ; aiid , , 

Pid , ie . , chester, 

rush him out. Miss Neilans and Miss 

Lawson were ‘also ejected for re- SPECIAL NOTICES 
monstrating at this procedure, and} MOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian woman 
then Miss Miller proceeded to the|of good character, with five-months old 
platform, where her question received | !#hy, wants_ place A do eae 
Dr. Macnamara’s courteous attention, | SPe#ks — English ee ee 

Mattapan, Mass 


Mrs. Heasman made a valiant attempt 
to be heard from the body of the hall, 
but it was impossible to distinguish 
her words through the howls of the 
gallant supporters of the great Lib- 
eral principle, “No taxation,” ete. The 
speeches given that night were ex- 
cellent examples of the usual political 
oratory. One gentleman, after care- 
fully proving that infant 
was greatest where slums were thick- 
est, proceeded to state, with passion- 
ate indignation, that this terrible mor- 
tality was due to the crimina neg- 





doors, 


mortality |? 
lish, an expert in leather work, would like a 


else where he can improve his English 


Adamian, 9 Itasea St., 


FARM AND HOUSEW ORK.—Armenian hus 
band and Hungarian wife would like a place on 


a farm, one to work outdoors, the other in 


Address Eudokia 
Watertown, 


Wife is good cook. 


Dimitrova, 24 Belmont St., Fast 


Mass. 


HOUSE OR FARM WORK.—Armenian of 
%, speaking French fluently and a little Eng 


position in a house or ou a farm, or anywhere 
Address 
Mass 


Markar Vroonigian, x2 Fifth St., Chelsea 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 
(The “born housewife’s dilemma.’’) 
By Helen A. Giles. 





Where am I on? 
Where am I at? 
I want a man, 
There I “stand pat.” 
For I am made 
To bake and brew, 
To cleanse and clean, 
And darn and sew 


And now my calling 
I must choose, 
Or, rather—grief!— 
Must it refuse, 


If no man asks me 
It to take, 

A house and home 
For him to make. 


For in strange house 
Did I go cook, 

No gentleman 
Would at me look. 


A lady I, 
You can but see; 
Alas! what will 
Become of me? 


For books I have 
No taste or brain; 
E’en office work 
Would give me pain. 


Where am I on? 
Where am I at? 
Oh, how can I 
A husband get? 


Work I must have, 
Plain is my task, 
Yet I can for 
It no man ask. 
If no man asks 
Me, I am done! 
Where am I at? 
Where am I on? 





THE WIND AND THE PINES. 





William H. Hayne. 
Half near yet half remote, as though 
Reluctant to reveal its woe, 
A voice seems murmuring to the pines 
Something no mortal word defines, 
Borne on the wind’s melodious flow 
From the sad realm of Long Ago. 








SOUTHERN WOMEN AND CHILD 
LABOR. 
Judge Lindsey of the Denver Ju- 


venile Court writes in Charities and 
The Commons of the gallant fight 
that Southern women are making 
against child labor. He says, in part: 

The juvenile court, as at present 
understood, is only seven or eight 
years old, and within the four years 
since the National Conference of 
Charities was held in Atlanta, in 
1903, juvenile courts in some form or 


other have been inaugurated in a 
number of Southern cities. ‘Laws 
have been passed which emphasize 


the interest and method of the South 
in this movement for the correction 
and protection of childhood. 

Most significant of all, Southern 
women have become widely inter- 
ested, and are pushing it to fruition 
before State Legislatures, in the 
newspapers, at the women’s clubs, 
and in all the various ways which 
organize public opinion behind a new 
movement. When the writer, as presi- 
dent of the International Juvenile 
Court Society, recently visited the 
South, he met large and inspiring au- 
diences at Vicksburg and Jackson, 
Miss.; Mobile and Birmingham, Ala.; 
New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma City and 
Guthrie, Ok. 

At the National Conference of the 
King’s Daughters at Vicksburg, no 
subjects were given more attention 
than those concerning the welfare 
of the children of the South—every- 
thing pertaining to child labor and 
child crime, so called. Some of the 
ablest women of the South were in 
attendance. 

I was told there had been a kind 
of tradition in the South which did 
not permit women to speak in public, 
and that it was a fine fruit of the 
chivalry and reverential respect of 
Southern men for womenkind. But 
the women of the South, like the 
women of the North, are making the 
real fight for childhood. In making 
this fight they are going to be heard, 
and they will break down any bar- 
riers that may stand in the way, 
however well intentioned. 

Some of the most eloquent, and yet 
simple and convincing, addresses I 
have ever heard were by Southern 
women. There is, for instance, Miss 
Sophie Wright of New Orleans. Her 
self-sacrificing life as a teacher 
since she was a mere child of 14, her 
work as organizer of night schools 
and leader of other great  philan- 
thropies for children, have endeared 
her to her entire State. Miss Sophie 
Wright and that powerful new senti- 
ment of the South that is so concen- 
trated and symbolized in her work 
for humanity is going to be a power 
for the child that scarcely can be 
over-estimated. 

There is Mrs. McLaurin, of the dis- 
tinguished Mississippi family, who is 
one of the most powerful and con- 
vincing speakers I have heard upon 
any platform. Before the last Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, in a remarkable 
address, she confounded the oppo- 
nents of child labor laws, and biunted 
every argument of the opposition. 





And then there are Miss Jean Gor- 
don and Miss Kate Gordon of New 
Orleans. No amount of misdirected 
chivalry will still their voices against 
child labor and in favor of juvenile 
courts and detention home schools in 
place of jails and prisons. 

In Oklahoma there is Miss Kate 
Barnard, who was elected State Com- 
missioner of Charities and Correction 
by a vote which exceeded by several 
thousands that given the Governor 
or any other candidate upon the win- 
ning ticket. Miss Barnard, at her own 
expense, visited the juvenile courts of 
Denver, Chicago and St. Louis, and 
she has outlined a unique plan for 
taking to Guthrie this winter some 
of the best workers and advocates 
in the United States in the various 
departments of philanthropy. 

She would have a course of lec- 
tures delivered to the legislators and 
others "upon child labor, associated 
charities, prison reform, almshouses, 
insane asylums, juvenile courts and 
other matters within the field of her 
department. Her proposal is as unique 
as Oklahoma’s brand new constitu 
tion. 

It is impossible in a brief report 
even to refer to all the women in the 
South who are taking leading parts 
in this fight for childhood. They are 
doing what the women have always 
done—taking up the burden of the 
child, determined to see that it has 
fair play, a square deal, and justice. 

Ask any politician down there, es- 
pecially among those who were re- 
cently run over in the fight against 
the saloons, and they will tell you 
that, if the women have started out 
after these laws, they are likely to 
come just as suddenly and unexpect- 
edly as the anti-saloon legislation 
came in spite of any supposed indif- 
ference. 

There is no longer any question 
that the sentiment of the South is 
on the right side of all these things. 





MEXICAN BABY CLOTHES. 





The babies of Mexico, bless their 
dimples! They are no more like our 
babies than their grandfathers are like 
our grandfathers. Their long skirts 
are made to hang open in the back 
from the yoke down to the bottom, 
and it is a dainty exhibit of hand-made 
lace and linen, drawn to the fineness 
of a spider’s web, that spreads its ex- 
panse over the nurse’s arm. The top 
of the garment is fashioned from the 
most elaborately beflowered and gor- 
geously hued material conceivable, 
and, if the infant be a girl, her splen- 
dor is not infrequently enhanced by a 
set of coral necklace, bracelets, pin. 
and earrings. The colorless baby 
dress is reserved for the unfortunate 
whose grandmother or great-uncle has 
died since its birth. The white dress 
in this case is used as a background 
for a sash of wide black ribbon, tied 
in a manner that nearly obliterates the 
front of the waist, while the long ends 
hang on the child like the badge of the 
door-bell of a house of mourning.— 
Lieuella Tisdale, in Sunset Magazine. 





PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


there is constant 
progress to record. The International 
Women’s Congress which met in Ber- 
lin in 1904, and the Suffrage Congress 
recently held at Frankfork, mark im- 
portant steps forward, and have stim- 
ulated activity throughout the country. 
In a sense, of course, Germany is still 
only a geographical term, for many 
important matters, e.g., education 
and factory legislation, are controlled 
by the separate States, which, in 
spite of the vanishing of many tiny 
principalities, still number 25. And in 
these very various treatment is meted 
out to women. In some they have a 
measure of municipal suffrage, and 
are eligible for membership on boards 
dealing with the poor, etc.; in others 
they have no rights or privileges, nor 
are they permitted to serve the State. 

The strangest of these anomalies 
are perhaps to be found in the differ- 
ent character of the laws regulating 
associations and the right of meeting 
in the different States. In some, wo- 
men may found associations and at- 
tend political meetings, in others, 
notably Prussia and Bavuria, they are 
forbidden by law to do either. 

For many years German women 
have been agitating for the repeal of 
these antiquated and insulting regula- 
tions, demanding that the Reichstag 
should pass an association law to be 
valid throughout Germany, and abol- 
ish all the separate and vexatious 
regulations of the individual States. 

At last the long-desired goal seems 
in sight, for the new association law 
has been drawn up and will shortly 
be introduced in the Reichstag. Its 
preamble is interesting. It enumer- 
ates some of the anomalies of the ex- 
isting arrangement, and goes on to 
state that the present bill will abolish 
all distinctions imposed by the separ- 
ate States, “in accordance with the de- 
sire expressed by large sections of the 
population, and in particular by the 
women themselves. During the last 
few decades women have participated 
in far larger numbers in public affairs, 
and their activity is on the increase, 
not only in commerce, trade, and in- 
dustry, but also in the domain of pub- 
lic life. Women are now employed in 
many public positions, which formerly 
were almost exclusively filled by men. 
This applies especially to the care of 
the poor and orphans, factory-inspec- 


In Germany 








tion, and the post and telegraph ser- 
vices. As a result of this increased 
activity, involving in many cases in- 
dependence and responsibility, women 
are more often called to perform pub- 
lic duties. It would, therefore, no 
longer be appropriate nor fair to 
maintain the legal restrictions which 
prevent women from consulting their 
interests and wishes on the domain of 
public life, by founding associations 
and attending meetings. . . Women 
who are dependent for a livelihood on 
their own earnings have political as 
well as economic interests, and must 
be able to treat of these by means of 
associations and meetings.” 

That in Germany, of all countries, a 
law should be framed to meet the 
wishes of women rather than the views 
of men concerning them, shows a re- 
markable change in public opinion. In 
this respect surely England has some- 
thing to learn from the country which 
a few years ago was supposed to ac- 
knowledge no woman but the Haus- 
frau. This law, if passed, will remove 
the special restrictions which prevent 
women from taking part in politics, 

With a view to this change, the Ger- 
man Suffrage Society is being reor- 
ganized on a national basis. Each 
State is to have its own society, to 
form part of the General German 
Union of Suffrage Associations. At 
present those States in which associa- 
tions are prohibited by law have to 
work through suffrage committees.— 
Women’s Franchise. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The place of least discouragement is 
on the firing line-—Congregationalist. 


Americans send more than six times 
as many telephone messages per capi- 
ta as Europeans. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributed 
a poem to the December number of 
Current Literature. 


Mrs. Alice L. Park had charge of 
the tables of reform literature at the 
recent California State Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Santa Cruz. 


Japan is, perhaps, the only country 
in the world where.the fashions in wo- 
men’s dress have not changed mate- 
rially in 2500 years. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day of Portland, 
Me., has suffered a great bereave- 
ment in the loss of her husband. An 
obituary will appear next week. 


A still better way to unsissify the 


schools: Permit the young scamps to 
thrash Teacher. The desired bar- 
barism will surely result. — Boston 


Transcript. 


The Queen of Siam has one of the 
finest collections of jewels in the 
world. The walls of her bedroom are 
said to be fairly ablaze with precious 
stones. 


In spite of the great amount of 
work done last year in pulling down 
unwholesome tenements in Liverpool, 
there are said to be still 7,000 con- 
demned houses which it is not feas- 
ible to destroy. 


At the Boys’ School as they were 
closing a joyous Thanksgiving Day by 
telling what they were most thankful 
for, one sturdy little fellow stood up 
and said, “I’m thankful God made 
turkeys!” 

Mr. Carnegie gives $50,000 to Bow- 
doin College to endow a professorship 
in history and political science in 
memory of “that great and good man 
Thomas B. Reed.” It is pleasant to 
see the friends of equal suffrage hon- 
ored, even after their deaths. 


Mrs. Oscar S. Straus, wife of the 
United States Secretary of Com- 
merce, is interested in a number of 


charitable institutions, and, as presi- 
dent of the Clara de Hirsch Home, 
does a large amount of active execu- 
tive work. 

“A single grain of corn found in some 
Aztec ruins in Mexico was planted in 
Colorado last spring. It grew a stalk 
18 feet high, and it is said that the 
ears were 17 inches long and the corn 
very sweet. If this is true, and it 
does not seem possible to those up 
on modern farming, the corn will be 
of great value. 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch 
writes: “The suffrage map published 
in the Woman’s Journal of Jan 11, 


and credited to Appleton’s Magazine, 
is an exact copy (except that the four 
full suffrage States are made blacker) 
of the map prepared by Prof. Sophon- 
isba Breckenridge and Miss Anna 
Nicholes in our municipal campaign 
in Chicago.” 

The Boston University Law School 
has begun a unique course in legisla- 
tion. and court practice, a miniature 
Legislature and system of courts hav- 
ing been formed by the students. The 
Senate debated a woman suffrage bill 
the other day and defeated it, but it 
got a good minority vote. It is signi- 
ficant that the women law students, 
of whom there are about a dozen, 
were all in its favor. 


The following advertisement ap- 
peared in a Boston paper early in 
the nineteenth century: “Much Want- 
ed: A neat, well-behaved female to 
do kitchen work in a small family, in 
Charlestown near Boston. She may 
pray and sing hymns, but not over the 
dishkettle. She may go to meeting, 
but not belong to the congregation of 
midnight worshippers. Inquire at 
Repertory Office near Boston.” 


The richest woman in Oklahoma to- 
day is said to be Mrs. Charles Payne 
of Lawton. She was a telephone op- 





erator six years ago, and was the 
lucky applicant out of 100,000 persons 
who sought claim No. 1 when the 
Kiowa-Commanche lands were opened 
up in 1901. The 160 acres which she 
secured for $200 are now included in 
the best part of the city of Lawton. 


The New York Medical Journal 
says of the plumed hat: “It dusts 


the air. The woman who wears it 
bears about with her a drag net oper- 
ating at a height of a little more than 
five feet above the pavement, a prom- 
ising altitude at which to gather in 
microbes. The feathers are so many 
tentacles for use in the chase. When 
she gesticulates with her head, she 
distributes her ‘catch’ upon the just 
and the unjust impartially, in church, 
in the theatre and elsewhere. On her 
return to her home she is very apt 
to wave the plumage over her sleep- 
ing child, only to wonder, a few days 
later, from whom little Johnnie got 
the scarlet fever.” 


Miss Olive Malvery, after some 
years of service in fashionable cir- 
cles in England as a singer and 
reader, says English “society” is not 
really musical nor artistic. “The very 
rich are seldom truly artistic or mu- 
sical, though there is a fashion among 
them of posing as patrons of music 
and art. What society runs after is 
the latest sensation. It rarely en- 
courages unknown talent.” With such 
a conclusion, based on experience, she 
turned her attention to the “lower 
classes,” as they are described in 
England, and discovered that the com- 
mon people are the real lovers of 
music. 


Mr. William J. Wood, railroad com- 
missioner of Indiana, startles us by 
saying that during the eight years 
from 1897 to 1904, inclusive, the total 
number of people killed by railroad 
accidents was 62,213, while 451.262— 
a population as large as that of the 
city of Buffalo—were injured. Cer- 
tainly it is time the public was awak- 
ened by the terrible meaning of such 
figures as these, to demand that the 
railroads shall exercise more care of 
life and limb, even if they move less 
freight or take a little more time for 
their passenger trains. It would seem 
as if human life had got to be so cheap 
that it was almost disregarded by such 
great corporations as our railroad 
companies.—Christian Advocate. 


Mrs. Thomas Robinson of McKees- 
port, Pa.. was seated at the piano in 
her home the other day, when some- 
thing crashed through the side of the 
house, struck the piano amidships, 
tore a hole through it, and then im- 
bedded itself in the opposite wall. 
Mrs. Robinson very excusably fainted. 
The trouble was caused by a piece of 
steel almost as big as a man’s head. 
The National Tube Company is dis- 
mantling an old puddling plant, and 
using dynamite to dislodge quantities 
of slag. An extra large explosion dis- 
lodged the piece of steel and sent it 
whirling to the Robinson home, half 
a mile away. The piano is ruined, the 
house is badly damaged, and Mrs. 
Robinson's nerves are about as seri- 
ously upset. 


A dispatch from Lexington, Ky., to 
the Louisville Courier-Journal says: 
“Frank Armine, a boy only’ three 
years old, attracted great attention 
at the Union Depot today by loudly 
wailing because his mother would not 
buy him a cigar while they were 
waiting for their train. The boy is 
a son of C. C. Armine, a blacksmith 
of Richmond, and is probably the 
youngest habitual smoker in the 
world. He smokes four or five cigars 
daily, and enjoys a pipe if he cannot 
get the cigars. The parents are 
much distressed over the boy’s habit, 
but their efforts to reform him have 
been unavailing. He formed the habit 
about three months ago, and now cries 
for cigars as the ordinary child would 
for candy. His father does not use 
tobacco in any form.” This item, if 
true, is an astonishing illustration of 
the subservience of some American 
parents to their offspring. If the 
mother has not muscle enough to 
take the tobacco away from a three- 
year-old infant, the stalwart arm of 
the blacksmith father might be in- 
voked. 


HUMOROUS. 





“Who were with you on the picnic?’ 

“The usual contingent. Our sisters 
and our cousins and the ants.”—Balti- 
more American. 





New York child: “Let’s play pi- 
rates!” 
Boston child: “All right. Shall we 


pirate plays or books?’—Puck. 





Mr. Meane—“I have nothing but 
praise for the new minister.” 

Mr. Goode—‘So I noticed when the 
plate came around.”—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 





“Many a man,” said Uncle Eben, 
“thinks he ought to have credit foh 
patience, when de simple truth is dat 
he’s too lazy to kick.”—Washington 
Star. 





“Does she know how to cook?” 

“No; she has that beat a block.” 

“How?” 

“She knows how to make the cook 
cook.’"—Nashville American. 





Teacher: “Johnny, where’s the 
North Pole?” 
Johnny: “Honest, teacher, I didn’t 


take it, but I seed Willie Jones wid it 
at recess.” 





Mamma (returning from church): 
“Why, Willie, take your wheel into 
the back yard! You must not play 
in the front yard on Sunday.” 

Willie: “But, mamma, isn’t it 
Sunday in the back yard, too?’’—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 





Every employee of the Bank of 
England has to sign his name in a 
book on his arrival in the morning, 
and, if late, must give the reason. 
The reason is usually fog, and the 
first man to arrive late writes “Fog,” 
and those who follow write “Ditto” 
underneath. The other day, how- 
ever, the first late man gave as the 
reason, “Wife had twins,” and twenty 
other late men signed “Ditto” under- 
neath. 





Farmer Jones (in office of The 
Weekly Argus-Intelligencer): “I was 
a-goin’ to renew my subscription to- 
day, but I find I ain’t got nothin’ 
smaller than a 20-pound tub uv but- 
ter.” 

The Editor: “I can break that all 
right, neighbor. How'll you have 
your change—in ‘’taters, turnips, 
onions, cabbages, beets, carrots, pie- 
plant, or raspberry jam?” 

It was close to midnight, and the 
professional guest felt it was high 
time for him to stop playing. ‘“Per- 
haps I’d better not play any more to- 
night,” he said, wearily. “I see you 
have near neighbors, and they might 
be annoyed.” 

“You needn’t mind them for a min- 
ute,” said the hostess, earnestly. 
“We are perfectly sure they poisoned 
out cat, and if they did, nothing is 
too bad for them!” 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


RUSSIAN BROS. 


We electroplate and do cleaning of 
jewelry and family table wares in gold 
or silver. First-class work guaran- 
teed. 

“8 Also We"Deal in Fine Jewelry ~ ~ 


RUSSIAN? |BROS. ~ 

19 HARVARD PLACE .' BOSTON,*MASS. 
Telephone :6368-2 Main @ — 

Work Called for and Delivered 


(Refer by permission to Editors of WoMAN’s 
| JOURNAL.) ee SS 
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Miss M. 


Formerly of 144 TREMONT STREET, extends a cordial invitation 
to her Christmas customers of former years—and to others to 
whom it may be a pleasure to visit her new location. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Correct GLovEs, LEATHER Goops, NECKWEAR 
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But finding what one wants in them 
for a needle in a haystack. 
treasure chest without a key. 
index. 


distinctive character. It is a key to 





The New York Tribune Almanac 
The files of a newspaper contain the embodied history of the world. 


One might almost as well have a locked 
The key that unlocks newspaper files is an 
For over thirty years The New York Tribune has published an an- 
nual index to what appears in its columns. 
files of other newspapers, so far as general news is concerned, for the news 
of the same day may be found in all. 
The Tribune Index conveys information in regard to a multitude of special 
articles, editorials, book reviews, correspoadence and other features of a 


cross-references, anything desired can be readily found. 


unaided is like the proverbial search 
The same index is of use with 
In addition, for a file of The Tribune, 


a great storehouse of facts. With its 
Price, $1.00. 
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